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What Will Help Agriculture? 


A group of graduate students in economics at North- 
western University recently expressed themselves upon 
the value of current proposals for improving the status 
of agriculture. There were nineteen students of economic 
theory at the round-table, and their votes in favor of 
various measures were as follows: 


Affirmative 
Votes 

. The federal government should discontinue or 
greatly curtail its reclamation policy 


. The protective tariff duties should be abolished or 
greatly reduced ; 


. State and national governments should be urged 
to purchase rural land unsuited for agriculture and 
proceed to devote the land to forestry 
A governmental organization should be provided to 
handle climatic [italics ours] surpluses of agricul- 
tural products, carrying these surpluses until periods 
of need and pro-rating the profits and losses among 
producers 


. Governmental and private agencies and individuals 
should be urged to discontinue all propaganda to 
stimulate the movement of population to the farm 
or to encourage those who are on the farm to re- 


A majority voted also in favor of courses in rural 
schools which would give pupils adequate information 
about other occupations than farming, and of Congres- 
sional authorization of a re-discount policy by the Federal 
Reserve Board calculated to bring about the stabilizing of 
prices. Only four persons voted in favor of the export- 
bounty plan now advocated by the National Grange. Pro- 
posals which received no votes at all were those stating 
that “the federal government should adopt a laissez-faire 
policy with regard to agriculture,” and that “a capitalistic 
corporation system of agriculture should be promoted so 
as to develop a laboring class of farmers capable of resort- 
ing to labor union organization and methods.” 


An Economist Preaches a Sermon 


, “It has become a commonplace that we are the most 
prosperous country the world has ever seen, and also that 
“osperity is more widely diffused here than it has ever 
een at any other place or time. Instead of boasting about 

our prosperity, however, we should regard it as a subject 
for deep meditation and questioning. We should be ask- 
ing ourselves: What shall we do with it, and what will 
it do to us?” 
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In these words Professor T. N. Carver, Harvard 
economist, writing recently in the special feature section 
of the New York Times, raises a question of vital impor- 
tance which he treats at some length. The article seems 
to have attracted little notice. Says Professor Carver: 

“What the civilized world has always needed, after it 
became civilized, was a new moral discipline, a new system 
of emotional attractions and aversions that would equip 
it for a life of prosperity. This is something that has 
never existed in the world and does not now exist so far 
as we can discover. It is particularly needed at the 


~ present time in this country; otherwise our civilization 


will go the way of all others and will last a shorter time 
than others because there will be no mass of poverty from 
which to recruit the prosperous classes. Therefore I do 
not hesitate to say that the most acute need of the world 
today, particularly in the United States, is a new set of 
values, a new moral discipline—or, if you please, a new 
religion—which will preserve us from extinction through 
prosperity, as some of the old sets of values, the old sys- 
tems of emotional attractions and aversions, the old moral 
disciplines and the old religions preserved certain branches 
of the human race from extinction through poverty.” 

With the increase of wealth there is present an oppor- 
tunity to satisfy desires which amount to dissipation as 
well as those which are beneficial. But the multiplicity of 
desires should not be discouraged. The problem is to 
direct them so that we shall acquire a taste which will 
lead us to prefer “architecturally beautiful cathedrals, 
school buildings, libraries, hospitals, railroad stations and 
even factories rather than the hideosities which 
we now tolerate. . . . 


“If we do not achieve any of these things it will be 
because we are more interested in other things. With 
our vast productive power we can achieve almost anything 
in a physical sense that we really want to achieve. . : 

“During the greater part of the history of our race we 
have been under the discipline of poverty. The forces of 
survival and extinction bred into our race certain qualities 
that made for protection against the evils of poverty. Be- 
sides, we built up systems of moral values, emotional 
attractions and aversions, even religions, that helped to 
keep us steady under the ordeal of adversity.” 

We, like other creatures, have developed many in- 
stincts which have been powerful factors in our develop- 
ment but “it has always been necessary to supplement our 
limited number of inherited instincts with a large number 
of social and moral traditions, codes, systems of moral 
training and discipline, attractions and aversions. Under 
the influence of a sound system of acquired habits, indi- 
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viduals will behave automatically in such ways as to fit 
them into a social life.” 

Professor Carver here adverts to the important question 
of emotional conditioning in moral education: 

“To choose one or two illustrations out of thousands of 
possible ones, lying is destructive of teamwork or social 
life, and yet we have no instinctive love of truth or hatred 
of lying. It is necessary that an emotion preference should 
be developed by social tradition, custom or religion; or 
that every person should acquire an emotional abhorrence 
of lying and liars. He will then behave toward lying and 
liars very much as he would if he had inherited an in- 
stinctive love of truth and hatred of untruth. Again, it 
is beginning to appear that drunkenness is almost as 
destructive of teamwork as lying in our interlocking civil- 
ization. And yet we have no inherited aversion to 
drunkenness. 

“Our whole equipment of emotional attractions and 
aversions was acquired during the days of severe struggle 
with enemies and with want. Every race or tribe that 
has survived did so partly because it acquired such moral 
attitudes as led it to admire courage, loyalty and obedience, 
and to despise cowardice, disloyalty and disobedience. In 
our struggle with want it was likewise necessary to acquire 
an admiration for the economic virtues of industry, 
sobriety, thrift, common honesty and mutual helpfulness 
and to despise their opposites. . . . 

“In the past we in this country have had before us the 
great task of conquering the wilderness and bringing a 
continent under subjection. For this great task the old 
moral discipline which had inured our ancestors to hard- 
ship served us well. When we find ourselves without a 
great task capable of firing our imaginations and dis- 
ciplining our gluttonous tendencies, when we find our- 
selves with our national barns well filled and with nothing 
to do but say, ‘Soul, thou hast much goods laid up for 
many years; take thine ease, eat, drink, and be merry,’ 
that is the time we shall lose our souls; then we shall 
lose the vision without which the people perish.” 

What is needed ultimately is “a new moral discipline 
which will fortify us against the demoralizing influences 
of prosperity as well as the old disciplines fortified us 
against the still more demoralizing influences of poverty,” 
and the immediate necessity is “a big job—a job big 
enough to fire the imagination and force us to take the 
vow of poverty in the midst of our wealth. Under the 
new concept, wealth consists of tools instead of luxuries. 
Under this concept a man may take the vow of poverty 
and live up to it as rigidly as any medieval anchorite and 
yet become a multi-millionaire—that is, an owner of vast 
quantities of tools, engines, machinery and other produc- 
tive agents. [Italics ours.] 

“Naked he entered the world and naked he will make 
his exit. What he consumes while here is the only wealth 
which he uses for himself; all the rest he puts back into 
industry and leaves to enrich the world after he is gone. 
This is what men do when they tackle a great and con- 
structive job. Temporarily at least, the big job takes the 
place of evangelism. A big job we must have or we shall 
go to perdition.” 


Our Interests in Latin America 


In connection with the discussion of our interests in 
Latin America before the American Historical Association 
Professor William R. Shepherd of Columbia University 
has advocated a plan for an Inter-American commission 


of inquiry and conciliation. To this commission would 
be submitted all disputes between the various countrig 
in the Western Hemisphere which could not be settle 
through the regular channels of diplomacy. Professo 
Shepherd combines the ethical idealism of an interna- 
tionalist with the scientific realism of the historian. His 
analysis is unusually revealing. 

The occasion for this recommendation arises out of 
the fact that “here in the New World are twenty-one 
republics; all imbued with the spirit of liberty born of 
emancipation from former motherlands in Europe; all 
regarded as independent, sovereign nations, and yet placed 
in a situation where one of them has become supreme over 
the rest.” 

The primacy of the United States “is not due to 
superiority in size, population, wealth, prestige and enter- 
prise alone,” but to the Monroe Doctrine, the efficacy of 
which has been increased by “a sentiment termed Pan- 
Americanism.” This latter factor, resting theoretically 
upon “mutuality of concern” has the effect in practice of 
“diffusing the ideas and institutions of the United States.” 

Although most of the Latin American republics are 
members of the League of Nations, association in that 
body has not lessened the dominating position of the 
United States under the Monroe Doctrine. “Elsewhere 
on earth a balance of power determines more or less the 
relationship among nations.” But in this hemisphere 
there is no such equilibrium, says Professor Shepherd, 
and there cannot be so long as the United States refuses 
to square its actions with the principle it has announced 
of cherishing “no designs upon its fellow republics pre- 
judicial to their liberty, their independence and thej 
sovereignty.” 

He maintains that this disparity between theory and 
practice is a constant source of misgiving to the weaker 
republics; they believe that the course of events during 
the last 30 years “reveals a tendency toward converting 
the region” that lies to the south of us “into a vast zone 
of present and prospective influence for the United States 

such as the powers of the Old World have carved 
out for themselves everywhere except in America.” 

That such a sentiment should arise in spite of the tradi- 
tions of a common struggle to establish “republican gov- 
ernment, liberty, independence, sovereignty and mutuality 
of concern in safeguarding all of these rights from aggres- 
sion by foreigners” should cause all the more concern. 
The people of the United States have been quick to hurl 
the charge of “imperialism” against European nations but 
they do not relish that term when applied to themselves. 

“Does imperialism mean quite the same thing to Euro- 
peans as it does to us? Does it refer to the settlement 
of the nationals of a given country and the investment 
of their capital in the territory of peoples unable to pre- 
vent the entry of either, if they so desired? Does it con- 
note necessarily the forcible or the peaceable annexation 
of such territory? Does it arise also when the govern- 
ment of the country in question intervenes by arms or 
through strong political pressure in some other form to 
protect the lives and property of its citizens who, in the 
eyes of the peoples concerned, are foreigners, entitled to 
no more or greater rights and privileges than are enjoyed, 
by the local inhabitants ? 

“What appears to distinguish imperialism from settle- 
ment and investment merely is the factors of annexation 
and of actual or potential control of a political character 
by an alien power. With the exception of what was 
acquired from Mexico eighty years ago, the United States 
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has not taken by force any territory belonging to a Latin- 

merican republic, though it has acquired some by pacific 

ans. For three-quarters of a century, moreover, after 
he pronouncement of the Monroe Doctrine it did to 
Mexico, the Caribbean region and further southward 
none of the things that it has done since 1898. From that 
year onward it has widened steadily the scope of its ter- 
ritorial, economic and political influence ; and simply could 
not help doing so. When the saturation-point in its in- 
ternal development had been reached at the close of the 
last century, surplus energy hitherto pent up sought and 
found in Mexico and the Caribbean area an immediate, 
and in South America an ultimate, outlet in addition to 
those available in other parts of the world. 

“If, therefore, enhancement of political pressure from 
the United States in response to a growing demand for 
the protection of our citizens and their property in Latin- 
American republics where conditions are more or less 
backward or unstable or a nationalistic spirit is rife be 
imperialism, then the charge of exercising it can hardly 
be refuted, even if denied as intentional. Because, just 
to the extent that political pressure from without affects 
the right of independent, sovereign nations to manage 
their internal affairs unhindered and unafraid, just so 
far is that right impugned or impaired and their destiny 
made subject to the will of the foreigner. Herein again 
emerges the difference between the situation in actual 
spheres of influence outside of the New World and that 
presented by the relationship of Mexico, the republics of 
the Caribbean and, constructively, those of South America 
to this country. Herein again appears the extraordinary 

roblem that confronts the United States. What sort of 

policy indeed can it adopt that will be consistent with 
its duty to its nationals, with a maintenance of entire 
respect for the independence and sovereignty of its fellow 
nations of America, and with loyalty to the traditions of 
sympathy and goodwill prevailing ever since all of them 
won their freedom from foreign domination? ”Twould 
be a marvelous feat of sleight-of-hand on the part of an 
American Secretary of State who could manage to keep 
these three considerations evenly balanced! ‘ 

“In consequence of the operation of all these forces, 
and ‘under the egis of a Monroe Doctrine’ that has vir- 
tually no limit to its interpretation, the United States has 
undertaken a four-fold task of protection of certain of the 
Latin-American republics, with prospects of its extension 
to others: against aggression from outside of the New 
World; of American citizens against injury to their per- 
sons and property from internal legislation or commotion ; 
of foreigners threatened from the same sources, and of 
the republics themselves against the results of what may 
be deemed their faults or misfortunes. If the performance 
of this function by the American government imposes 
restrictions—as it must in greater or less degree—upon 
the theoretically exclusive right of the republics con- 
cerned to administer their affairs as they think best, a 
system of tutelage follows. No matter how benevolent 
the assurance that the procedure is designed wholly for 
their own good, the people of those states chafe neverthe- 
less under restraints that wound their consciousness of 
nationhood. 

“Out of deference to the traditional relationship among 
the free and independent republics of the New World, 
and estopped thereby from admitting openly that the 
force of circumstances compels this country to adopt a 
process of regulation for the affairs of some of our im- 
mediate neighbors in their interest and our own, the 
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government of the United States has resorted to a number 
of expedients which have that result but do not mention 
such a purpose or define them as parts of a policy. Among 
devices of the sort are the recognition or non-recognition 
of presidents, the levying or the lifting of an embargo 
on the shipment of arms, the severance of diplomatic 
relations, and the employment of military intervention, 
without calling it by that name. So great, furthermore, 
is our popular dislike for exhibitions of anything that 
might betoken imperialism, and so imbued are our gov- 
ernment and fellow citizens with the thought of what 
dealings between the southern republics and ourselves are 
supposed to exemplify, that we seek theoretically to 
reconcile what practically may be irreconcilable. 

“It is plain that we do not wish to wound the suscepti- 
bilities of our Latin-American neighbors. We shrink no 
less from the criticism of ‘those imperialistic nations’ over- 
seas, that we are applying in our American ‘sphere of 
influence’ virtually the same methods as they do in theirs, 
pretend as we may to the contrary. Yet we persist in 
believing that we are not as they are. 

“For the welfare of American interests in Latin- 
America the United States cannot serve both actuality and 
tradition. Whenever it applies force, or some other kind 
of publicly-known political pressure, to the republics there, 
it has to start explaining the reasons for the gap that 
yawns between professions of goodwill and the perform- 
ance of deeds that are denounced as indicative of the 
Unless, therefore, we are to continue with a 
makeshift for a policy, which deceives no one but our- 
selves, we must choose a mode of action which will bridge 
the gap by measures to render the professions effective 
and to prove the necessity for deeds that may appear at 
variance with them.” 

Since this country and some of the Latin-American 
republics are not members of the League of Nations and 
since the Latin-Americans have no protection against 
American interpretations of the Monroe Doctrine, they 
are less likely to resort to an international tribunal set up 
by the League or to the court of arbitration at the Hague. 
For these reasons Professor Shepherd suggests an Inter- 
American commission of inquiry and conciliation to which 
disputes should be submitted. This commission should 
investigate the sources and nature of controversies and 
make recommendations for their adjustment. 

“Were such a plan adopted and put into effective opera- 
tion, it would serve a number of useful objects. It would 
tend to abate among Latin Americans suspicion of Amer- 
ican designs upon their liberties and fortunes, and nullify 
the cynicism of the powers overseas. Through an in- 
strumentality of the sort, the United States would be 
enabled to square its protestations of respect for the rights 
and privileges of its fellow nations with the exigencies 
that its interests established among them might bring 
forth; and new life would be imparted to the traditions 
of friendship and community of feeling peculiar to the 
twenty-one republics of the New World.” 


Trend of Consumers’ Cooperation 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics has completed a study 
of cooperative consumers’ societies, including credit, hous- 
ing, and industrial producers’ organizations—in short all 
the branches of the cooperative movement except the 
agricultural. The results are published in its Bulletin No. 
437, which brings up to date the contents of an earlier 
pamphlet. 
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The cooperative movement in this country is little de- 
veloped as compared with European countries. Never- 
theless, the societies which have furnished reports for 
1925 have a total membership of over 700,000 and the 
volume of business for 1925 is considerably in excess of 
$300,000,000. 

The report sketches the trend of consumers’ cooperation 
in this country as follows: During the early part of this 
century there was unusual interest in the movement. This 
reached its crest during the war years of high prices, 
when nearly two-fifths of the consumers’ societies were 
formed. The year 1920 marked a turning point in the 
tide of consumers’ cooperation; since 1921 few new socie- 
ties have been formed and the societies in existence have 
had a hard struggle, but seem now to have rallied and to 
be on the upward trend. They are more than holding 
their own in point of membership, sales, capital, and re- 
serves. They have entered many lines of business and 
are making good. 


The year 1920 also marked the beginning of a rapid 
development of the cooperative credit movement. Since 
that year, with the passage of enabling legislation in state 
after state, the idea of cooperative credit has spread widely 
and rapidly. During 1925, the credit societies reporting 
to the bureau made loans of more than $20,000,000. Esti- 
mated on this basis, the loans extended by all the known 
credit societies in the United States in 1925 probably 
exceeded $30,000,000, and their membership undoubtedly 
included as many as 170,000 persons. These societies re- 
turned in dividends more than $450,000. 

The housing societies are, with one exception, concen- 
trated in New York City. They have provided living 
quarters for 1,805 families and they control property 
valued at more than $4,000,000. 

This showing is meagre enough, compared to the great 
cooperatives of Europe, but it is the trend, not the mag- 
nitude, that is significant. 


Another Commission on Agriculture 


The Commission on Agriculture appointed by Presi- 
dent Coolidge in 1924 remained in existence for about a 
year and then made this recommendation, among others: 
that it be dissolved because Congress and the United 
States Department of Agriculture were making progress 
in solving the outstanding agricultural problems. 

Late last year two prominent organizations of business 
interests—the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States and the National Industrial Conference Board— 
appointed a business men’s commission on agriculture. 
The chairman is Charles Nagel, a St. Louis attorney who 
was Secretary of Commerce and Labor in President Taft’s 
cabinet. This Commission has sent representatives into 
various parts of the country to hold hearings, going about 
its work in much the same manner as President Roose- 
velt’s Commission on Country Life, which reported in 
1908. 

The chairman of the Commission has issued a state- 
ment promising a full report later in the year and also 
declaring that “the passage by the Sixty-ninth Congress 
of the McNary-Haugen bill for the relief of agriculture 
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and the subsequent veto of that bill by the President have} 
increased the responsibility resting on the Business Men’g 
Commission and emphasize the necessity for a thorouggy 
understanding of the problem on the part of both the 
agricultural and business interests and for cooperation in 

its solution.” 


A Step Toward Christian Unity 


The following is from an editorial in The Christian 
Leader of June 18: 

“By unanimous action the Joint Statement providing 
for cooperation with Universalists was adopted. 

“By unanimous action, Congregationalists voted to give 
up the name Congregationalists if that would further 
the cause of church unity. 

“By unanimous action Congregationalists approved the 
recommendation of the committee that efforts be made 
to form a compact federal union, which does not do away 
with existing organizations, of all churches of the Con- 
gregational order. 

“We are glad to be able to give our Universalist people 
this kind of report of Christian brethren with whom we 
are coming into closer and better relations of service and 
fellowship. We have known that they were the right sort 
of people. We have respected them and liked them. But 
we confess that we have not realized how big, broad, 
brotherly, truly Christian, they really are. They rose to 
great heights of accomplishment at Omaha because they 
went down to great depths of humility and self-sacrifice, 

“Universalists will miss the whole point of the actio 
taken about the Joint Statement if they jump to the has 
conclusion that all the Congregationalists voting for it 
would frame their personal or parish creeds in the same 
words that we would use. Probably as high a percentage 
of them would endorse the phraseology of our Universalist 
Profession or Belief as we could muster in our own 
church, But that is beside the point. The important 
thing is that characteristic of the Congregational Church 
is a willingness to walk in close fellowship with Christian 
believers who may not agree with them, but who do believe 
in ‘the way’ and in the importance of making it ‘the way 
of the world.’” 


Contributions to National Income 


The major economic groups which have contributed to 
the growth of national income between 1850 and 1920 
have been set forth by the National Industrial Conference 
Board. 

In 1850 agriculture contributed 34.6 per cent, manu- 
facturing 19.6 per cent, transportation 18.5 per cent, min- 
ing 1.1 per cent, and all other groups 26.2 per cent. The 
corresponding percentages for 1920, the latest year for 
which data are available, were 13.8 per cent, 29.8 per cent, 
9.7 per cent, 3.7 per cent, and 43.0 per cent. 


From these figures it is evident that although the 
absolute amount of agriculture and transportation income 
has increased, the percentages which they contributed in 
1920 show a great decrease, while the percentages of all} 
other groups have increased. 
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